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Announcements 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
T its meeting last month, the Library Association Council decided 
Ae resume the December examinations in 1940. 

Therefore, it is proposed to organize a special series of courses 
for these examinations in the Elementary and Intermediate Sections only. 
These special courses will begin at the end of January. 

Students wishing to enter for a course must obtain an application 
form and send it, together with the necessary fee, to Mr. S. W. Martin, 
Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, London, S.E.24. Applications must 
reach the above not later than 20th January. Early application would be 
appreciated and it will be quite impossible to consider any after the 
given date. 

Before entering for a course, students are advised to make themselves 
familiar with the regulations governing the examinations, as printed 
in the current Library Association Year Book, as it is neither possible 
to postpone a course nor to have the fee returned in respect of any 
application made in error. 

“wer 


GREATER LONDON DIVISION 

Members are reminded that all ballot papers for the election of the 
1940 Committee should be in the hands of the Hon. Secretary (S. H. 
Horrocks, Esq., Central Library, Porchester Road, Paddington, W.2) 
not later than 17th January. 

The Annual Meeting of the Division will be held at Chaucer House 
on Wednesday, 28th February, at 2.45 p.m. 

The St. Pancras library staff would be glad to meet other staffs in table- 
tennis matches, to be held at home or away, either on Wednesday 
afternoons or evenings. Those interested should communicate with Mr. 
MacNae, Public Library, Chester Road, N.19. 
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YORKSHIRE DIVISION 

The Committee of the Yorkshire Division of the A.A.L. has accepted, 
with great reluctance and regret, the resignation of its Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. W. Procter (Deputy City Librarian, Leeds), on grounds of ill-health. 
Mr. Procter is an original member of the Division (or Branch, as it was 
first termed), and has been Hon. Treasurer for the past thirty-two years 
—a record of service which is surely unequalled in our organization ? 
Throughout that long period, he has been staunchly faithful to A.A.L. 
ideals ; more than once in times of difficulty and apathy (especially in the 
period following the first, German war) his keen enthusiasm has largely 
contributed to the maintenance of the Yorkshire Division’s activities; 
whilst, in the recent struggle to maintain the identity of the A.A.L. in 
the L.A., we in Yorkshire derived much strength from his encouraging 
sympathy with our attitude. But although his influence has been much 
wider than the ostensible duties of his office would imply, the soundness 
of his long administration of the Yorkshire Division’s funds is amply 
demonstrated by the strength of its financial position to-day. 

As Mr. Procter is not yet retiring from the profession, this appre- 
ciation of his A.A.L. activities need make no reference to his library 
career. We can only express the hope that his health may rapidly 
improve, so that he may conclude his service happily restored to health 
and so look forward to enjoying a well-merited rest from his labours. 
It is thought that friends of Mr. Procter outside the Yorkshire Division 
may wish to contribute to the Testimonial Fund which has been opened 
in appreciation of his services. Such contributions will be welcomed and 
should be sent to: The William Procter Testimonial Fund, c/o Mr. 
J. T. Gillett, Central Library, Leeds, 1, before 31st January, 1940. 


“meer 
Art Books of 1939 
R. L. W. COLLISON 


F successive crises, and the war itself, are to have, as seems inevitable, 

any influence on the publication of art books, there is little evidence 

of it so far. In England alone there has been a wealth of new art 
publications, but more interesting still is the large number of English 
publishers who now act as agents for foreign, and chiefly French, firms. 
For instance, Allen & Unwin publish books for the Phaidon Verlag 
and for New York’s Museum of Modern Art, Zwemmer re-issues in 
English Albert Skira’s famous series of portfolios, while the Soho Gallery 
is the English agent for Braun et cie., and the Imperia Book Company 
handles the productions of the Hyperion and Maryon Presses. In this 
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way many fine foreign presses, by the inclusion of their books in the lists 
of English publishers of established reputation, are receiving greater 
attention in this country; and at the same time we are benefiting by the 
greater availability at reasonable prices of colour reproductions whose 
cost would appear to be prohibitive if produced by English printers. 
It is necessary at once to state that this list must be limited, for reasons of 
space, to books on painting and sculpture, and that the many good 
manuals of method and technique are not included. The books under 
review fall mainly into a number of series whose reputation in every case 

Although the Phaidon books have appeared in this country for the 
last two or three years at the most, their name is already a household word, 
and it is disappointing to find that only four additions were made to this 
series during 1939—E/ Greco, Rodin, Rubens, and Tietze’s Masterpieces 
of European painting in America (Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 
7s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. respectively). The Rodin is a fine and dignified volume, 
and its many photographic studies of the sculptures—taken from unusual 
and revealing angles—make it an essential book in both Lending and 
Reference Libraries. The El Greco and the Rubens are smaller volumes, 
but give a generous idea of the work of two great artists, and in the Rubens 
folding plates are provided where the subject is too large to fit the page. 
The fourth volume is devoted to some unusual and sometimes little-known 
masterpieces which have wandered across the Atlantic, and although 
there are no colour plates it is an important volume from the student’s 
point of view. Among the volumes promised it is interesting to note 
two volumes of Michelangelo, Memling, Holbein, and Tintoretto. 

Last year the best reasonably priced book was the Redfern Gallery’s 
Christopher Wood; this year the laurels are carried away by Jean Cassou’s 
Matisse (Soho Gallery, 6s.), which is not only extraordinarily cheap, but 
one of the best productions of colour plates I have ever received. From 
the same publisher comes Daumier by Maximilian Gauthier (Soho Gal- 
lery, 1s. 9d.), which is the latest example of an excellent series. In each 
volume one coloured and sixty photogravure plates are included; earlier 
volumes are devoted to most of the outstanding painters, from Leonardo 
to Picasso and Géricault. 

Under the editorship of Sir Kenneth Clark comes One hundred details 
from pictures in the National Gallery (Simpkin, Marshall, 6s.), which gives 
new values to some familiar paintings. The Paris firm of Albert Skira, 
in its publication of Bazin’s Renoir (Zwemmer, 5s. 6d.), reproduces in 
excellent colour eight works with which the average person is not 
acquainted. A little book by Robert Melville called Picasso: the master of 
the phantom (Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.) completes an unusual trio, 
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for here is a personal and individual point of view about a contem- 
porary artist, illustrated by some apt and unusual examples from a 
private collection. 

Shio Sakanish’s Spirit of the brush (Murray, 3s. 6d.) is the latest 
addition to the ‘“‘ Wisdom of the East Series ” and is a collection of the 
views of early Chinese painters on nature, and gains an added interest 
when read in conjunction with the paintings themselves. 

The Imperia Book Company is agent for many of the chief European 
art publishers, and some of its productions have already won admiration 
in England—notably Gustav Gliick’s Pieter Breughel the elder, with its 
magnificent colour plates, of which a welcome cheap edition has just 
appeared (Hyperion Press, 21s.). From this same press come five other 
works: Rewald’s Maillol (10s. 6d.) with over 140 illustrations of which 
sixteen are in colour, two volumes of reproductions in excellent colour 
of large series of paintings by Memling (7s. 6d. each), Michel’s Flemish 
painting in the seventeenth century (12s. 6d.), Roger Marx’s French 
original engravings (15s.), and Lassaigne’s Toulouse-Lautrec (12s. 6d.) 
with over 200 illustrations. In addition, this press has now taken 
over the series published by Heinemann, of which Turner, Manet, 
Gauguin, Renoir, Daumier, and Holbein have already appeared (all at 
10s. 6d. each), and each of which contains sixteen colour and more than 
100 fine photogravure plates. 

Heinemann this year issued an important volume: La Faille’s Van 
Gogh (25s.), which claims to reproduce every one of the artist’s works, 
and which is certainly a great bargain although it deserves a finer pro- 
duction than the low price would permit. 

English painting has not been neglected this year, and the fine edition 
of Gainsborough’s landscape drawings by Woodall (Faber, 30s.) deserves 
an honoured place on our shelves. Pound’s Gaudier-Brzeska has been 
re-issued (Laidlaw, 12s. 6d.), and the same firm presents a symposium of 
paintings and articles in Wyndham Lewis the artist: from “ Blast” to 
Burlington House (15s.). Finberg’s Life of J. M. W. Turner (Oxford 
University Press, 30s.) is already well on the way to becoming a standard 
authority, and Mary Chamot follows up her recent book on contemporary 
painting with Painting in England from Hogarth to Whistler (Country Life, 
10s. 6d.). One of the most unusual books of the year is John Piper’s 
Brighton aquatints (Duckworth, 21s.) in which this distinguished contem- 
porary artist revives an ancient and honoured medium. Laurence Binyon’s 
Early English watercolours (Batsford, 10s. 6d.) is to be had two shillings 
more cheaply in a French and unbound edition, and Woodforde’s lecture 
on English stained glass and glass painters of the fourteenth century 
(Oxford University Press, 3s.) should not be missed. 
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The portrayal of Jesus Christ is shown from many different and inter- 
esting points of view in Mornand’s Christ’s image (Imperia, 21s.) and in 
the charming Son of man: pictures and carvings by Indian, African, and 
Chinese artists (S.P.G., 1s. 6d.). A painter who devoted many of his works 
to this subject is ably described in Sir Kenneth Clark’s Leonardo da Vinci 
(Cambridge University Press, 21s.), and his own Literary works have been 
issued this year in two fine volumes (Oxford University Press, 12 guineas). 

Oriental art is represented by Huzikake’s Japanese woodblock printing 
(Luzac, 1s. 6d.), Yoshida on the same subject (Luzac, 20s.), and Ferguson’s 
extensive Survey of Chinese art (Luzac, 30s.). 

French art has attracted a wealth of research during the year, and 
some of the results are almost luxurious in format. Rewald’s Cézanne 
(Zwemmer, 6s. 6d.), with its ninety illustrations, cries out for an English 
translation, while the monumental Camille Pissarro: son art, son euvre, 
two volumes (Zwemmer, 84s.), has 1,623 reproductions—or more than one 
apenny! The first volume of a catalogue raisonné of Poussin by Fried- 
lander has just been issued (Zwemmer, 50s.), and Cézanne has been 
capably analysed by Barnes and Mezia (Cape, 21s.), although the illus- 
trations would have profited by being in colour. Huyghe’s Les contem- 
porains (Zwemmer, 22s. 6d.) is definitely a book to buy for its 160 plates 
of which twenty-four are in colour. 

Two biographies merit particular attention. Towndrow’s Alfred 
Stevens (Constable, 21s.) throws new light on the life of a distinguished 
artist of the nineteenth century, whose unfortunate experiences over the 
Wellington memorial will bear recapitulation. None of the paintings is 
reproduced in colour, but there are some very pleasing chalk drawings. 
In Antoine Watteau Gilbert Barker gives with admirable clarity the results 
of his long study of the painter of the fétes galantes. There are eight 
representative reproductions, together with some interesting appreciations 
of the painter in the form of an appendix. 

Charles Simpson’s Animal and bird painting (Batsford, 10s. 6d.) does 
more than discuss the technique of this genre, and his eighty excellently 
selected illustrations, some in colour, of familiar and unfamiliar pictures, 
turn this volume into a monograph on the subject. We may not agree 
with Mr. Simpson’s views, but he certainly gives many convincing argu- 
ments in their favour. 

Although this short review has been studded with names, it has 
necessarily been but a list of the most important and reasonably priced 
books on art issued during 1939. Like music, art books are difficult to 
trace; no one journal sets itself the task of reviewing more than a small 
proportion of them, and the difficulties are increased by the number of 
publishers who issue a single good book and then sink back into oblivion. 
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Nevertheless, the bibliographical work of Messrs. Zwemmer’s in their 
irregularly published but important catalogues is a reliable guide, and 


librarians will find these catalogues excellent check-lists for the rarer 
publications. 
“er 


Music and Musical Literature in 1939 
W. B. STEVENSON 


I am beginning to think that as with every other art, the impulse to make 
great music will languish and expire while human nature struggles with the 
Frankenstein of machinery it has let loose-—CoMPTON MACKENZIE. 


6ikexx this quotation is a pessimistic one, it is in part borne 
out by the decrease in musical activity during the war. Mr. 
Mackenzie is an advocate of the gramophone: but his dictum may 
also be used as one of the reasons why libraries should continue to make 
the great heritage of music available to the public, and should not slacken 
in their purchase of additions to their music collections. 

Paradoxically enough, the most important work of the year is un- 
published, for Sibelius’ Eighth Symphony, though in manuscript, has 
not yet been performed. That we hope for its publication in 1940, 
and that every enterprising librarian will obtain the score as soon as it 
is available, goes without saying. We ask, however, are there any major 
works published during the year to take its place? The answer is, quite 
frankly, No. This is not to say that 1939 has not seen the publication 
of many interesting and outstanding musical works in printed form. 

Original and outstanding is Stravinsky’s Dumbarton oaks, a chamber 
concerto in his neo-classical style, recently made available in miniature 
score at 4s. 6d. For all the eloquent advocacy of Madame Nadia 
Boulanger, the work does not appeal directly on a first, or even second, 
hearing; but important it undoubtedly is. Benjamin Britten’s Piano 
concerto in D minor, published in a two-piano arrangement at 17s. 6d., 
is a work deserving of attention, brilliant, full of good tunes (believe it or 
not), with a really meaty part for the soloist. Another work, the Soirées 
musicales is a series of pieces by Rossini arranged by Britten. Published 
in a two-piano arrangement at 7s. 6d., this is a delightful series of musical 
hors d’euvre, which go tremendously well in performance. 

Available in miniature score at 10s., the Violin concerto of Ernest 
Bloch is undoubtedly one of the most important large-scale works of 
recent years. The high praise given to it by Mr. Ernest Newman in two 
profound articles may possibly justify it as the major work whose absence 


I lament: on that point I cannot give an opinion until it becomes more 
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familiar ; it is certain that its inclusion in any extensive collection of music 
is justified. Of slighter build, but representative works of the composer, 
are John Ireland’s Concertino pastorale (full score 7s. 6d.) and Legend for 
piano and orchestra (score 17s. 6d., for two pianos 7s. 6d.). Both these 
works, recently performed by the B.B.C., are full of that nostalgic melan- 
choly so beloved of John Ireland, and have great charm and subtlety. 

Turning to the modernists, we have had the Symphonic dances (mini- 
ature score 5s.), and the ballet Nobilissima visione (piano score 7s. 6d.), 
from Paul Hindemith. The latter work is well known by its inclusion in 
Massine’s repertoire. Both these works are as hard and as dry as a 
coconut, but may yield a little milk to the persevering. Igor Marke- 
vitch’s Icare (piano score 2s. 6d.) is another ballet of equal difficulty 
of appreciation. More likeable is another ballet score: Constant 
Lambert’s Horoscope (full score 30s.), which has already become a popular 
item in the repertoire at Sadler’s Wells. Another important full score 
by a British composer is the Colour symphony of Arthur Bliss (42s.), an 
ambitious work now published in a revised version. Gordon Jacob’s 
Divertimento for small orchestra (10s.) and Anthony Collins’ Symphony 
for string orchestra (5Ss.) are two works by younger composers which are 
well worth attention. 

It is interesting to note the steady growth of an American school of 
music, a school with an individual style, and very little influenced, what- 
ever the pundits may say, by jazz or,“ swing.” W. H. Still’s Lenox 
avenue (vocal score 6s. 6d.) is a work on Negro themes with Harlem 
as a background. William Sowerby’s Florida suite (6s.) is a repre- 
sentative example of modern American style, while Aaron Copland’s 
El salon Mexico (full score 15s.) has its inspiration in the rhythms of 
Latin America. Thomas Wood’s Daniel and the lions (written round 
Vachel Lindsay’s poem) is a rollicking affair, performed last January by 
the B.B.C. Two operatic works, Douglas Moore’s The Devil and Daniel 
Webster, and Gian Carlo Menotti’s The Old maid and the thief, have 
been enthusiastically received in the United States, though I cannot 
trace their English publication or performance. 

So much for the larger-scale works of the year; in addition there has 
been a good deal of piano and chamber music published. A list of the 
more important must suffice. Of piano works, Poulenc’s Nocturnes 
(5s.), Lennox Berkeley’s Nocturne and Capriccio (4s. each), are interesting 
modernist additions to the pianist’s repertoire. Peter Warlock’s Capriol 
suite has been published in a piano version by Maurice Jacobson (2s. 6d.). 
Anton Webern’s Variations are the work of a composer who thinks in 
terms of atonality, but are not without interest. A long list of works by 
Hindemith includes a Quartet for clarinet, violin, cello, and piano (12s. 6d.), 
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a Sonata for piano duet (6s.), a Sonata for bassoon and Sonata for oboe 
(6s. each). I have no knowledge of these works in actual performance. 
Vocal music includes Vaughan Williams Serenade to music (9d.) and the 
completely charming vocal suite by E. J. Moeran, Phyllida and Corydon 
(3s.), which was recently given its first performance by the B.B.C. 

We can always be grateful to the B.B.C., and this year they have 
performed a good number of new works, many of which are worthy 
of addition to our music libraries; possibly many of these are not yet 
available in printed form. Among the most important of these are: the 
Concerto Romano of Casella, the Sinfonietta of Bengt de Torne, the 
pupil of Sibelius; Jaubert’s Intermédes (a composer almost unperformed 
except by cinemas showing French films) ; Prokofief’s striking Romeo and 
Juliet suite, and the Cello concerto of Pizzetti. 

In this short sketch of the year’s output, we may see that 1939 has 
not been unproductive of creative work; in addition we have had an 
unusually good series of works of criticism. 

The most complete and informative of them all is the second edition 
of Percy Scholes’ Oxford companion to music; a work that may justly be 
called a one-volume Grove; but a Grove more up to date, more sprightly, 
and more on the level of the musical amateur. Dr. Scholes has put us 
all in his debt; he has ransacked musical literature for his information, 
and has treated each of his innumerable subjects in proportion to its 
merits. Not the least pleasing feature of the book is the excellent series 
of plates by Batt. This one-volume cyclopedia will be eagerly bought 
by music lovers; but it should also be in every reference and quick- 
reference section in Britain. 

Another work of cyclopedic proportions is Edwin Evans’ Historical, 
descriptive, and analytical account of the entire works of Johannes Brahms 
(William Reeves, 69s. 6d., four volumes). This treatise is comparable 
only to the Kochel catalogue of Mozart. A complete thematic analysis 
of each work is given, together with biographical information and some 
relation of the circumstances in which each work was written. An 
extensive analytical index makes the volumes easy of reference. Research 
and detail could go no further: this book, a labour of love indeed, will be 
the standard work of reference on Brahms for this century, if not longer. 
Sir Donald Tovey brings his Essays in musical analysis to completion with 
a sixth volume (Oxford University Press, 10s. 6d.). This is a work for 
everyone, learned yet never pedantic, urbane and witty; Professor Tovey 
is the complete guide to classical music. 

A large-scale technical work by Adam Carse, Musical wind instruments 
(Macmillan, 35s.), is a sine qua non for all reference collections: it will 
take its place with Forsyth’s Orchestration as a standard work. Of works 
8 
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of analysis there is no end, but Julius Harrison’s Brahms and his four 
symphonies (Chapman & Hall, 10s. 6d.) will appeal to the libraries who 
cannot aspire to Edwin Evans. Mr. Harrison’s qualifications as a con- 
ductor and interpreter of Brahms need no recommendation from me; 
suffice it to say that he has treated this greatest of all romantic composers 
in an interesting and excellent analysis. 

Turning to works for the listener and amateur, it is good to see a 
second edition of Gerald Abraham’s This modern stuff (Duckworth, 
3s. 6d.), a witty essay on kulturbolschewismus which, in spite of its dis- 
cussion of tone rows and note clusters, keeps well within the range of the 
cultured amateur. Mr. Abraham has an aptitude for quotation, and his 
musical illustrations, ranging from Holst to Hindemith, will enable the 
plain man to understand and even to enjoy. Aaron Copland’s What 
to listen for in music (McGraw Hill, 10s. 6d.) is a systematic analysis of 
the forms of music, and deals with everything from fugues to fantasias. 
An unacademic work this, for the author quotes Schonberg or Gershwin, 
whichever seems more apt. Frank Howes and Philip Hope-Wallace’s 
A Key to opera (Blackie, 5s.) supplies the need for a book on opera which 
will neither be high-falutin’ nor boring with a long recital of plots. It is 
a concise and eclectic little book, and the authors are equally at home in 
their discussion of either Orfeo or Lady Macbeth of Mtensk. There is no 
gush, no ecstasy over Wagner, no moan about our lack of a national opera 
house; this is a practical and common-sense guide in every way. 

Narrower in subject, but no less interesting in treatment, is Gerald 
Abraham’s On Russian music (William Reeves, 8s. 6d.). Mr. Abraham 
obviously knows his subject from A to Z (or whatever the Russian 
equivalent may be), and his essays are models of research combined with 
lucidity. His essay on the work of Balakirev shows us a composer who 
has much more to his credit than the universally played Thamar and 
Islamey, while his discussion of the joint opera Mlada, written by Cui, 
Rimsky Korsakov, Borodin, and Moussorgsky is a little-known chapter 
of Russian musical history. Watson Lyle’s Rachmaninoff (William 
Reeves, 7s. 6d.) is the biography of a devotee, the “‘ chiel takkin’ notes ” 
who hangs on the lips of the master. It is none the less an interesting 
record of the work of a brilliant composer and equally brilliant virtuoso. 
The book has an interesting appendix of recordings by Rachmaninoff. 

Essays on musical tendencies may quite easily be boring unless 
written by a Newman or a Huneker; although Mr. Rollo Myers may be 
neither, his Music in the modern world (Arnold, 6s.) is no lightweight. 
His essays on “ Nationalism in music” and “ Music’and humanity ” 
are opinionated and interesting; his sweeping statements may shock, but 
they stimulate also. This is a book with plenty of interest for the 
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amateur. Lawrence Gilman’s Toscanini and great music is a work more 
difficult to classify. At first sight it seems to be what George Jean 
Nathan called “Criticism of criticism of criticism.” And yet—Mr. 
Gilman has something to say; he has tried to answer the question we 
have all asked after every Toscanini performance— Why is this differ- 
ent?” He analyses for us the supreme freshness that Toscanini brings 
to bear on every work he interprets, whether it be a Mozart Divertimento 
or a Sibelius Symphony; in addition, Mr. Gilman has also the virtue 
(a sentimental one, you may say) of bringing back to us some of those 
unforgettable performances. A rhapsodical book—maybe; an enthusi- 
astic book—certainly ; but a likeable book without a doubt. 

There have been fewer biographies this year, and Annette Kolb’s 
Mozart (Gollancz, 16s.) is not a work that supersedes anything that has 
gone before it; yet it is an interesting and well-written biography. W. H. 
Reed’s Elgar (Dent, 4s. 6d.) seemed to me to stress the genius aspect of 
Elgar, who could more properly be said to look on his music as a craft. 
The book is interesting from the personal aspect, however, for Mr. Reed 
was a friend of Elgar for many years, and his analyses of the growth of 
the Enigma variations and the two symphonies are a valuable insight into 
the composer’s mind. The Paderewski memoirs (Collins, 21s.), of which 
the first volume has appeared, are a fascinating record of the life of a great 
virtuoso and patriot. Unger’s Hammer, sickle, and baton (Cresset Press, 
8s. 6d.) is the autobiography of a Soviet conductor, far from dull in its 
discussion of a country that seems to have produced a new civilization, 
but precious little new music. 

Richard F. Goldman’s The Band’s music (Pitman, 12s. 6d.) is an 
American work on a neglected subject—the repertoire of the military 
band—or “concert”? band as it is called in America. The author, in 
a preface giving a logical and consistent case for transcriptions of orches- 
tral works, backs up his case with a text describing an enormous repertoire. 
The selection is wide, ranging through light music to the heavier classics. 
Programme notes for each work are given, and the book as a whole 
should be of great help to the conductor in search of new items for the 
repertoire. William H. Johnson’s Intelligent listening to music (Pitman, 
5s.) is based on a most interesting scheme—the appreciation of music by 
means of gramophone records. The author gives a concise history and 
description of musical forms and patterns, with hints on how to listen. 
Each chapter concludes with a series of exercises and lists of gramophone 
records. A complete list of recordings mentioned forms the appendix. 
This is a practical and methodical book, and to the really earnest listener 
should prove invaluable. 

Compton Mackenzie’s A Musical chair (Chatto, 7s. 6d.) is a collection 
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of essays from the Gramophone, in which the author has pontificated for 
many years. Mr. Mackenzie’s prejudices are endearing ones, however, 
and spring from a real and enduring love of great music. This collection 
of his calls from the wilderness show what magnificent work he has done 
in the cult of the gramophone. Here is an enjoyable book, good to 
dip into, from a critic with a well-stocked mind. For the devotees of 
Basie and Armstrong, since Hugues Panassie was not enough, comes 
Winthrop Rogers Jazz, hot and hybrid (Arrow Editions, $5). “* Jazz,” 
says an American contemporary, “‘ needs to have its hair combed and its 
socks pulled up.” Mr. Rogers does it in fine style, without undue 
obeisances to either classicist or jitterbug. 

In conclusion, my grateful thanks are due to Mr. H. P. Dawson, for 
lists of music published during the year, and to Mr. Frank Hook, for a 
list of first performances. Neither, of course, is responsible for any of the 


views expressed. 
me” 


Poems and Plays of 1959 
k. C. HARRISON 


** Is life on Earth a viler thing 
Than ever was known before ?” 


T is a sad world when even W. H. Davies, that supreme ignorer of his 

times and their tendencies, is driven to ask this question. Davies, 

of course, is not alone in the maze. We areall, inthe words of Daniel 
George’s apt and timely anthology, in a maze. And for every line of 
interrogation in the new poems of Davies, you may depend upon volumes 
of social question-marks from Spender, Hassall, Roberts, Macneice, and 
the other poets who miraculously managed to get published in the year 
of disgrace 1939. I cannot help feeling that too much sociology, too 
much what Philip Henderson has called “* void-wrestling,” and too much 
occupation with things of the moment have a bad effect on poetry. 
I agree with Arnold Bennett when he says that the paths of social reform 
are not for the writer: and that the writer who strays on them is lost. 

W. H. Davies is one of the few living poets who has a true sense of 
literary values. In The Loneliest mountain (Cape, 5s.), from which the 
headpiece to this article is taken, he sings of nature and of human charac- 
ters and emotions as freshly as he has ever done. Andrew Young, too, 
is content to write brevities with consummate artistry, and his Speak to 
the earth (Cape, 6s.) will not disappoint those who have revelled in his 
previous nature poems. Call it escapist poetry if you will, but in this 
volume theze is no doubt that Young has added one or two poems to the 
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number which are already earmarked for posterity. I wish I could say 
the same of Louis Macneice’s Autumn journal (Faber, 6s.), but if this is 
being read fifty years hence, it will surely have to be equipped with a 
battery of explanatory notes, and that is no way to read poetry. They 
claim to write for the people, these poets Macneice, Day Lewis, and the 
rest. So they do, but it is for the people of this age only, and when 
civilization changes, as it undoubtedly will, the people of the new age will 
have no use for them. 

I omit Stephen Spender from the above classification because, like 
Auden, he tempers his social indignation with that realization of im- 
mutable humanity which is necessary to a poet. The Still centre (Faber, 
6s.) was Spender’s first volume of verse since Poems, which appeared in 
1933. In this new volume his direction is less chancy, while his inspired 
use of flat, everyday epithets is still a source of interest to at least one of 
his readers. 

Christopher Hassall has become one of the first poets of the new war, 
for although his book of sonnets entitled Crisis was published before the 
start of the war, they are even more applicable now. His lines: 


‘“* Look at the searchlights! There’s a fire in heaven, 
And we have turned our hoses on the sky,” 


are a sort of modern wartime version of Gerard Manley Hopkins, in 
content if not inform. Crisis (Heinemann, 3s. 6d.) lacks the subtle force 
of Hassall’s narative poem Penthesperon, but it undoubtedly expresses 
the feelings of many people in these years of unrest. We owe Hassall a 
debt for reviving the well-nigh lost art of the sonnet, but I should warn 
intending readers that he writes sonnets with a supreme unawareness of 
the perfections of Milton, Wordsworth, and Keats. In one of his angry 
sonnets, he mourns Wilfred Owen, a poet with whom he has no affinities. 
His moods are more varied than Owen’s, but when he is indignant, as 
he often is, he is more reminiscent of the inflamed petulance of Sassoon 
than the haughty contempt of Owen. 

In Orion marches (Faber, 6s.), Michael Roberts has narrowed his scope 
and has not quite lived up to the reputation made by his earlier volume, 
but Dylan Thomas in The Map of love (Dent, 7s. 6d.) shows a welcome 
tendency towards less obscurity. Interesting volumes by women have 
come from Ruth Pitter, Edna St. V. Millay, and May Sarton. I used to 
like Edna Millay, but in Huntsman, what quarry ? (Hamilton, 6s.), she 
makes no effort to mend her, to me, cloying ways. May Sarton’s Inner 
landscape is a first volume of poetry from a young writer (Cresset Press, 
6s.). The authoress comes from America, and her work harks back to 
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some of the glories of Emily Dickinson. American literature could find 
room for more of the spirit of Emily Dickinson: it may be that May 
Sarton will provide that spirit. 

Established names are well to the fore this year. They are not 
unwelcome, but their prominence, coupled with the lack of new names, 
is no healthy sign. Belloc has issued a complete volume of his Cautionary 
verses and Pound has clarified his opus by presenting us with Cantos LII 
to LXXI (Faber, 7s. 6d.). From Yeats, whose death during the year was 
a major blow for poetry, we have Last poems and two plays (Macmillan, 
Ts. 6d.). This volume appeared in a limited edition from the Cuala 
Press, Dublin, and as I have not seen a copy I hesitate to pronounce upon 
it. Other publishing events of the year were Garrod’s edition of Keats, 
the appearance of A. E. Housman’s Collected poems (Cape, 7s. 6d.), 
another translation of Rilke, Duino elegies (Hogarth, 18s. 6d.), and 
finally Cape’s edition of Christopher Smart’s Rejoice in the lamb (Cape, 
10s. 6d.). 

Like T. S. Eliot, I am no great lover of anthologies, for all too rarely 
does the anthologist realize that he should be an architect with the highest 
artistic sense, and not a mere bricklayer following his forefathers in the 
putting together of what has been put together before. There have been 
many anthologies published this year, but I am ruthlessly omitting men- 
tion of what I must dub “ Bricklayers’ anthologies,”’ and the four volumes 
which I treat are all architect-planned. 

Walter De La Mare, who leads the way with his grandly conceived 
Behold, this dreamer! (Faber, 21s.), claims that one-third of our stay on 
this earth is spent on the borderline of consciousness, or on its further 
outskirts, or beyond. His beautiful anthology of the literature of 
fantasies and dreams, taken from writers of all ages and of all countries, 
certainly gives plenty of substance to his idea. In a different way Daniel 
George is another inspired anthologist, for in All in a maze (Collins, 6s.), 
compiled in wicked vein, he finds bitter amusement in anthologizing over 
wars to end wars. 

Robert Lynd is an editor who puts a long experience to good use, and 
who is eager to show us something fresh. His Anthology of modern poetry 
(Dent, 8s. 6d.) is confined to the work of British poets, and this makes his 
title a little misleading at a time when such an increasing interest is being 
taken in American literature. Lynd is receptive to modernity without 
being a fanatic, and his survey of poetry from Hardy to Day Lewis is a 
comprehensive one. Librarians will note with pleasure that Mr. Lynd 
includes a poem by Stanley Snaith, who figures increasingly in anthologies 
of modern verse. 

Geoffrey Grigson is another clever editor, and his New verse (Faber, 
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6s.) is a selection from the poems which have appeared in the periodical 
of that name. The best contributions are provided by Auden, Macneice, 
and Prokosch, but there is far too much sociology in the book and some 
of the humorous poems are not very funny. There is some uncomfort- 
able jostling in Mr. Grigson’s arrangement, and an Andrew Young poem 
which has somehow been included flourishes as unnaturally as would a 
daisy growing from a city pavement. 

If poetry has had a lean year, the drama of 1939 has been, if anything, 
even skinnier. The successive crises of the past two years have appar- 
ently dislocated the theatres, with the result that new dramatists have 
been crowded out, and original plays have been made to give way to stage 
spectacles of the visual kind. Plays by Shaw, Priestley, and Eliot have 
achieved a certain measure of success, but apart from these, the rest of 
this article will be devoted to an account of publishers’ rather than theatre 
managers’ triumphs in the realm of the drama. 

The Priestley play was the now well-known Johnson over Jordan 
(Heinemann, 7s. 6d.), which was withdrawn from two London theatres 
because it happened to be too original for the conservative audiences who 
cannot rise above the cocktail drama of Noel Coward and Ivor Novello. 
In Johnson, Mr. Priestley created an Everyman, a typical mixture of the 
smug, the respectable, the sensual, and the good-heart, a mixture which 
Ralph Richardson transmuted to the stage with his usual convincing 
sincerity. Mr. Shaw was responsible for two plays during the year, 
Geneva and In good King Charles’s golden days (Constable, 5s. each). 
Mr. Shaw admitted that they were not really plays; instead he claimed 
them as pages of history. It is a pity that all history is not so entertaining, 
and that all history books are not graced with the delightful drawings of 
Feliks Topolski. 

Poetic drama has made a poor showing this year, although such 
plays as Eliot’s Family re-union (Faber, 7s. 6d.), Macleish’s Air raid 
(Lane, 3s. 6d.), Buechner’s Danton’s death (Faber, 7s. 6d.), and Sayers’ 
Devil to pay (Gollancz, 6s.), have been redeeming features. Eliot’s play 
has already provoked sufficient discussion, but Air raid, the work of our 
new colleague in librarianship, Archibald Macleish, is a powerful poetic 
drama for radio presentation, and gives adequate proof of the way in which 
radio can lend itself to poetry and drama. Gordon Bottomley’s Choric 
plays (Constable, 7s. 6d.) are worthy of attention, for Bottomley, though 
neglected, is a true artist whose stock is certain to rise in the future. 
His are plays for the study rather than the stage, but although I should 
like to see an intelligent staging of them, there is little chance of enjoying 
such a spectacle in these days of commercial enterprise. Poetic drama 
has also been enriched during the year by the Nonesuch editions of the 
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plays of Ben Jonson, and the plays, poetry, and prose of Pushkin. The 
latter book is especially welcome to librarians, for a complete, handy 
edition of Pushkin has never been done before. 

I cannot conclude without mentioning Lennox Robinson’s Killycreggs 
in twilight (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.), a new volume of Irish plays, none of which 
are up to the standard of The White blackbird, Robinson’s best play. 
Mauriac’s Asmodée (Secker, 5s.), a play of human jealousies and relation- 
ships based on the classical story of Asmodeus, and Jean-Jacques Bernard’s 
The Sulky fire and other plays (Cape, 7s. 6d.) are two examples of modern 
French drama well worth attention. Finally, a vote of thanks to Hamish 
Hamilton, who appears to have superseded Gollancz as the reaper of 
some of the year’s interesting plays. Hamilton’s Six plays of 1939 
(Hamilton, 8s. 6d.) 1s an uneven volume, but it has the merit of collecting 
Rhondda roundabout, The Man in Half-moon Street, and Quiet wedding 
into one book. And, for seven-and-sixpence, what more do you want ? 


“ae” 


The Divisions in War Time 
E. M. EXLEY 


EOPLE want books and expect to get them through their public 
Pisestes. That is the most striking difference between conditions 
in the library world during 1914-1918 and to-day. Libraries all 
over the country are being stimulated by this demand and are giving nor- 
mal or even super-normal service in abnormal times. Most authorities 
have now completed their black-out arrangements and several are back 
to a pre-war time-table. Many libraries now close an hour or so earlier 
in the evening and in some cases, e.g. Ipswich, open earlier in the morning 
instead. Another compensatory measure is the removal of the half-day 
closure, as at Newark, Newcastle, and Tynemouth. Winchester, having 
found “ blacking out’? impracticable, is forced to close at dusk, but is 
now opening also on Sundays from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Library services 
are not being curtailed, but re-adapted. Where temporary accommoda- 
tion has had to be offered to Food Control Departments or Air Raid 
Precautions Officers, rearrangements have been made so that the service 
can go on. In several towns the Library is acting as the local Citizens’ 
Advice Bureau. A new Branch of the Notts County Library is opening 
at Stapleford at the end of November and a new Branch Library at Derby 
soon. Of course, there are set-backs. The opening of Colchester’s new 
library is postponed indefinitely. At Huddersfield the transfer of books 
to the new library building has been deferred. A few places report a cut 

in the book fund and several lecture courses have had to be cancelled. 
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Increased issues, even in evacuated areas, appear to be the rule. 
There is a tendency in some districts, e.g. Jarrow and Wakefield, for 
readers to spread out through the day rather than concentrate on the 
evening hours. Libraries in towns where troops are stationed are allow- 
ing them to borrow books with the minimum of formality. The greatest 
upset to normal routine has been caused by the wholesale evacuation of 
children and mothers, and the brunt of this has fallen on the County 
Libraries. In some cases evacuation areas have sent books with their 
children, e.g. Ilford books and Ilford children to Ipswich. In most cases 
books, and sometimes staff also, have been lent to county systems by town 
libraries, the most comprehensive example of this being the scheme 
arranged by the London and Home Counties Section of the Library 
Association. Birmingham has not been content to lend books only, but 
has made an unconditional gift of 8,500 children’s books to certain 
reception areas, viz. the counties of Hereford, Leicester, Worcester, and 
Gloucester, and the cities of Worcester and Gloucester. 

The vigour and enterprise of the profession are well shown in the efforts 
being made by the various Divisions to continue their activities. The 
Midland Division holds the meeting already fixed for 22nd November at 
the Acock’s Green Branch Library at Birmingham. South Wales proudly 
reports no change in the programme arranged for the winter months. 
South-eastern Divisional meetings will begin in January. The Kent 
Division is having to modify the prepared programme, and while the 
Yorkshire, Wessex, North-eastern, and Eastern Divisions have no 
meetings arranged at present, they are considering the possibility of meet- 
ings early next year. The Devon and Cornwall Division has always found 
transport a difficulty, and this difficulty is now increased. Their meetings 
will probably have to be confined to South Devon, but in their divisional 
magazine, Dacaal, there is a most valuable connecting link with all 
members of the Division whether at home or abroad. The Eastern 
Division is contemplating this same method of keeping in touch, but so 
far no issue has appeared. The East Midland Division hopes to hold the 
Annual General Meeting in January, although no less than three members 
of the Divisional Committee have been lost to library duties. The 
Committee of this Division has also suggested that the larger town 
libraries should organize small group meetings instead of attempting ° 
many general meetings of the Division, and that these meetings should 
take the form of debates or round-table discussions rather than the reading 
of lengthy papers. The Greater London Division is continuing its 
work. An election for Committee will be held in January. Mr. S. H. 
Horrocks has volunteered to act as Secretary in place of Mr. S. C. Holliday, 
who is on full-time A.R.P. work. Educational work is going forward 
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in one or two Divisions. To each assistant, the activities which make 
the A.A.L. valuable in time of peace are still more necessary in time of 
war, and to this end we work. 


“ee” 


Students’ Problems 
D. H. HALLIDAY 


“ EE Also’? Suspyect REFERENCES. Mr. W. Best Harris (Plymouth) 
Se the following practical advice for cataloguing students: 
I find that three major problems face students with regard to 
** see also”’ subject references. The first is: 

HOW to make them. 

One object of “* see also ’”’ subject references in the dictionary catalogue 
is to link the general subject (e.g. Flowers) with its various subsidiaries 
(e.g. Tulips). The act of linking is carried out so as to ensure that the 
student of a subject, after noting what books the library has on the subject 
as a whole, shall be referred to any subject headings which are subsidiary 
to the original heading. Thus it would be useful for the student of 
Nonconformity to be referred to that branch (subsidiary) known as 
Methodism, and to this end a “‘ see also” reference should be made thus: 
NONCONFORMITY, see also METHODISM. To ensure that the examination 
of the general heading will also direct a reader in a logical fashion to the 
various subsidiaries, the business of “‘ see also ’’ reference has to be made 
by aseries of gradual steps. Thus where a library had books on Religions, 
Christianity, Protestantism, Nonconformity, and Methodism you should 
not refer thus: 

RELIGIONS, see also METHODISM 
but should refer thus: 
(1) RELIGIONS, see also individual religions, e.g. CHRISTIANITY. 
(2) CHRISTIANITY, see also PROTESTANTISM. 
(3) PROTESTANTISM, see also NONCONFORMITY. 
(4) NONCONFORMITY, see also METHODISM. 

The principle employed here is exactly the same as that employed in 
developing the hierarchy of a classification where the compiler takes his 
main heading (class), divides it into its main subsidiaries (divisions), then 
divides each division into subdivisions, each subdivision into sections, and 
so on (also illustrated in the tree of Porphyry). 

To make this quite clear I will give another example. 

(1) SoctoLocy, see also ECONOMICS. 
(2) Economics, see also LABOUR. 
(3) Lasour, see also EMPLOYMENT (specific). 
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Now we come to the second difficulty. 

WHEN to make them (1). 

For examination purposes you should assume that you are cataloguing 
for a library which has books on all subjects. This is a bold statement, 
but it represents the only basis on which examiners can found their 
judgment of your ability as a cataloguer. Recognizing this fact (which is 
vital) let us examine a few typical examples. You have to catalogue a 
book and you decide that its subject is Om PAINTING. 

To decide what “‘ see also” subject references you should make, ask 
the following question: 

** Of what subject is Om PAINTING a division (major subsidiary) ? ” 
The answer is PAINTING, which gives you your first “* see also” reference: 
PAINTING, see also O1L PAINTING. 

Where, as in this case, you can carry the process one step further, 
you can repeat the question, only substitute your “* see also ’’ heading for 
your chosen heading. 

Thus: 

** Of what subject is PAINTING a division (major subsidiary)?” The 
answer is ART. 
ART, see also PAINTING. 

These two references are sufficient to illustrate to the examiner your 
knowledge of the methods and purpose of this hierarchical principle 
of reference, and your dictonary catalogue subject treatment is com- 
pleted thus: 

Subject Entry Om PAINTING. 
Subject References PAINTING, see also OIL PAINTING. 
ArT, see also PAINTING. 

The third difficulty is really an extension of the second and may be 
called: 

WHEN to make them (2). 

There are a number of subjects which are related although they cannot 
be considered as being part of the same hierarchy. Thus TEACHING 
and CHILD PsyCHOLoGy are related, but neither can be considered part 
of the other in the sense that Om PamntTING is part of PAmnTING. Such 
related subjects should be connected in the usual way. 

Thus: TEACHING, see also CHILD PsyCHOLOGY. 

Will correspondents please note that my address is now Central 
Library, Town Hall, Croydon. 











